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THE LEGEND OF MERRY THE MINER. 





EY R M. BIRD, B8Q., AUTHOR OF ‘CALAVAR,’ ‘THE INFIDEL,’ &c. 





CONCLUDED. 


Even with the torch flaming in his hand, Merry’s eyes 
failed to reach the boundaries of the cave, its walls being no 
where visible except immediately behind him, where they 
parted away, right and left, from the entrance—itself a blind, 
twisted gap, perceptible only at the distance of a few feet — 
to be almost immediately lost in darkness. Nothing, indeed, 
could be well said to be visible except a few rugged pillars 
rising here and there among rocks and spars of all imagina- 
ble sizes, piled and tumbled together in inconceivable confu- 
sion, and presenting such fantastic shapes as both kindled 
the imagination and struck the spirit with awe. To Merry, 
who stood for a moment aghast, it seemed as if each rock 
was composed of animals, or parts of animals, each a con- 
geries of limbs, heads, trunks, skeletons, cemented or incrust- 
ed together in one hideous, organic mass. Here glared the 
head of a panther, from among the ribs of an elephant ; 
there an alligator peeped from the back of a horse; here a 
boa-constrictor writhed under the shattered body of an ox; 
and there a great sea-fish opened her yawning jaws, in which 
bears and monkeys made their den. Nay, Merry, even fan- 
cied that, imbedded in these frightful concretions, he could 
behold the limbs and heads of human beings, the former 
crushed and sprawling, the latter staring ghastfully out 
with eyes of stone. 

While Merry paused a moment, confounded by these 
strange appearances, and doubtful whether to proceed in 
search of the golden stream, which was now lost among the 
rocky apparitions, he heard it faintly murmuring in the dis- 
tance, at a point to which he did not hesitate to direct his 
steps,-and where he had soon the satisfaction to discover it 
flowing down a broad staircase of rocks, as regular almost 
as if cut by the hands of man. 

Here Merry again paused, nay, recoiled a moment in con- 
sternation ; for upon that staircase stood the gigantic figure 
of a man, grim, shadowy, terrible—his countenance, as far 
as a countenance could be seen that was, like his whole body, 
incrusted over with stone, convulsed with some nameless 
agony, and his attitude, which was that of flight, of flight 
arrested by a sudden spell, that had bound his limbs as with 
fetters of iron, expressive of a deep but majestic despair. 
A tunic, sustained by a broad baldric; sandals, or what 
seemed sandals, on his feet; and in his hand the massive 
hilt of a sword, whose blade had long since rotted away, 
were the only accoutrements on a shape, in whose very na- 
kedness there was something august and commanding. 

Merry’s hair bristled as he surveyed the stony phantom ; 
but by and by, convinced it was no living creature, and 
moved by curiosity, he approached, and even mustered 
courage to touch the unconscious frame. It was, as it seem- 
ed, a figure of stone, but how formed, Merry the Miner was 
not learned enough’ to tell; but as he felt the vast limbs, 
foully sheeted over with spar, a rough and rigid coat form- 
ed by the drippings and deposites of centuries, he could not 
but fancy a human body was sepulchred within. 

Merry the Miner forgot his gold and his hopes of gold. 
Wonder and curiosity absorbed his spirit. He thought now 
only of investigating a mystery so strange and so new, of. 
prosecuting ‘still further a discovery whose first fruits were 
so astonishing. He ascended the wet and mouldering stair- 
case. Twenty steps brought him to its summit, where stood 
another collossal figure struggling in the grasp of a third 
that lay upon its face, half buried under a mound of stalag- 
mite that had grown around it, its arms twined round his 
legs, its hair long and flowing like the locks of a woman, 
trodden under his feet, with which he seemed endeavoring 
to spurn the prostrate shape away. It wasa ghastly picture 
of terror overpowering the feeble and unmanning the*strong; 





of selfishness converting woman’s love and man’s devotion 
into frenzied contention and brutal hate. 

But a new spectacle drew Merry’s eyes from this unnatural 
group. The last step of the staircase was ascended, and 
there yawned upon him a new cave, vaster than that he 
left below, and filled with spectres more wonderful and ap- 
palling ; rank upon rank, crowd upon crowd, multitude upon 
multitude, they burst upon his view, the stony effigies and 
relics of pre-Adamitic ages, the remains and representatives 
of all races that had lived and perished. It was a world of 
stone—a petrified world ; and Merry felt as the clang of his 
footsteps awoke the funeral echoes of the place, and one af- 
ter one the fearful shapes started into view, that he trod 
upon accursed ground, among the doomed inhabitants of a 
demolished sphere. 

Were these, then, things of flesh? things that had lived, 
and breathed, and walked the earth? these things of bulk 
so enormous, of shapes so strange and fearful? Ay, here 
they were—creatures that had lived, and breathed and walk- 
ed the earth—all in their general sepulchre, not clad alone 
in the ordinary vestures of decay, in bones and ashes, but 
in form as when they lived, in body, and, it seemed, almost 
in substance, but grown over each with a mantle of stone, a 
rime of rock, that converted all into monumental statuary. 
Here they were, all in wild confusion, all flying in terror 
from a destiny which had nevertheless overtaken them, and 
all expressing in their positions, the agony of annihilation. 
It was a fearful picture of fate, a grand and terrible, yet 
mournful, revealment of the last moment of a world’s perdi- 
tion. 

Merry’s flesh again crept on his bones ; yt he remember- 
ed all was stone around him, and advanced, looking with 
mingled fear and admiration upon the varied figures occu- 
pying this subterraneons world, where all was left as in the 
moment of destruction, save that the rocks which had fallen 
and covered all with a new firmament, had here and there 
dropped to the floor, forming piles and mounds that crushed 
hundreds of animals beneath them, and in other places had 
poured floods of petrifying moisture that converted groups 
of bodies into mountains of spar. Here, among strange 
plants and trees of primeval forests, whose trunks formed 
stalactitic pillars supporting the roof, Merry beheld the mag- 
nificent monsters first revealed to human eye by the labors 
of the geologist, though revealed only in fragments—the 
Mastodon with his mighty tusks, huge and strong enough to 
toss a mountain into the air; the Megatherium, with claws 
to tear up trees, and armor upon his back to sustain them in 
the fall; the tremendous Dinvtherium, with teeth that 
dredged the bottoms of lakes and rivers, and, hooked to some 
overhanging rock or tree, supported the watery sluggard in 
his sleep; the great Saurians — huge and hideously formed 
reptiles, to which ‘the crocodiles and anacondas of our own 
day were as earthworms and lizards ; with’ the primordial 
horse, ox, rhinoceros, and other animals without number 
and without name; all huddled together, and man, their 
enemy and master, with them, in a confusion of terror that 
reduced all to equality and fellowship in misery. 

Through this vast hall, following the course of the brook 
on which he relied to guide him back to the realms of day, 
Merry pursued his discovery, examining with interest the 
various shapes on either side. But by and by they ceased 
to appear: he had reached the end of the Hall of Flight. 

A few steps conducted him into another chamber, where 
his eyes fell upon a sweeter scene. It Was a shepherd 
watching his flocks, all, shepherd and flocks alike, of stone, 
and all seeming to have passed to death in a dreamy uncon- 
sciousness of their fate. Here terror and anguish were no 
longer seen ; and Merry fancied he was about to be 
inhabitants of the ancient world in a better aspect, im/th 
natural state and appearance as when they lived. “Yes,” 
quoth he, well pleased with the prospect—for the universal 
agony he had passed through chilled him to the heart —“I 











have seen how they died; I shall now see, perhaps, how 
they lived.” 

And so he did ; for having proceeded a few yards further, 
he found fiimself upon a huge subterraneous plain, whereon 
were countless hosts of men, with sword and spear, arrow, 
javelin and war-club, with horses and chariots, waging a 
furious battle—in the very midst of which their destiny, it 
seemed had come upon them. As they were engaged, so 
they had perished, each his sword at his fellow’s throat, 
trampling under foot and hoof, crushing with chariot wheels, 
thrusting with lances, piercing with darts and arrows, ra- 
ging and destroying. Thus it was with them, even with 
eternity at their elbow, their world falling to pieces under 
their feet. Upon the borders of death, they were anticipa- 
ting his coming; with one foot in the balance of judgment 
they were dragging with them the blood of rapine and mur- 
der, to weigh them down in condemnation forever. 

“ Ay!” quoth Merry the Miner, “and so they do in the 
world above! all busily engaged in cutting short for one 
another the little moment of life assigned them by nature— 
all madly eager, adding gall and wormwood to the little cup 
of happiness their destiny allows them—all hot to prove 
their supremacy over the beasts of the field, by exceeding 
them in violence and enmity.” 

Through this midnight battle-field Merry-made his way 
among mangled and disfigured corses, retaining, even in 
stone, with the looks of the dying and of death, vestiges of 
the passions which impelled them to strife and attended them 
in slaughter. Here was the fiery youth, urged by the ldve 
of glory—that love called noble and generous, though it 
aims at blood, and fills the world with orphans ; there the 
veteran, to whom use had made slaughter an exciting pas- 
time. Here was the soldier fighting for his sixpence ; there 
the great captain leading up a thousand men to die in a ditch, 
that he might go down ‘to, future ages renowned in story. 
Here was seen the throttle of hate, the grasp of rage and 
desperation ; there the wounded besought quarter which the 
victor denied, and here the victor, himself at last perishing, 
seemed to entreat of Heaven the mercy he had denied his 
fellows ; while the contortions of agony and despair spoke 
to the late but unavailing remorses of the dying. In short, 
it was a battle field, in which Merry the Miner, as he him- 
self hinted in his half muttered apostrophe, saw nothing that 
he might not have seen in a “foughten field” in the world 
above. 

By and by he had passed it through, glad to escape its 
shocking spectacles. He then entered a passage looking 
like the broad street of a half ruined city, with houses on 
either side, some overthrown, some sheeted over with spar, 
but all wild, and antique, and strange-looking, like the bu- 
ried structures of Herculaneum, or still more the ancient 
subterranean cities of the East. 

Here the first sight that struck Merry’s eyes was a knot 
of ferocious looking men, sitting round a slab of stone, gam- 
bling ; at least, so they appeared to Merry, to whom the av- 
aricious exultation of one, who held aloft what seemed a 
bag of coin just won; the despairing looks of a second, who 
clasped his hands in the phrenzy of conscious ruin ; the 
scowl of a third, who seemed also a loser; with the villany 
of a fourth, who, while appearing to sympathize on one side 
of his face with the winner, on the other with the losers, was 
slyly abstracting a second bag of money from the table ; 
were proofs of the natare of their employment not to be 
mistaken. 

Merry saw and felt the moral of the scene. He was 
struck with the brutal triumph of the winner, whose happi- 
ness was the misery of at least one other; with the humili- 





the ||ating grief of that other ; with the frowning ferocity of the 


third man, who looked as if thirsting for the blood of the 
victor ; above all, with the base roguery of the fourth, who 
made no difficulty of stealing the treasure he could not oth-. 

erwise hope to master. ‘@ 


98 


Merry the Miyer saw and felt all this; and could, had 





any one been by, have moralized very prettily on the debas- 
ing effects of avarice. But while he saw and felt, and was 
able to moralize, the very passion he saw thus variously 
personified, stole into his bosom; and he longed to possess 
the bags of coin, so temptingly displayed. He forgot he 
was among the dead of a doomed world, and was again a 
gold hunter. He snatched at the bag in the winner’s hand ; 
but bag and hand were alike marble. He drew his hammer, 
and with a blow, shattered the arm of the gambler; and 
down it dropped, with dismal clanging, on the stone floor. 
Another blow crushed the hand and bag to pieces, and Mer- 
ry’s hopes were gratified. Out rolled upon the floor a nest 
of antique golden coins, which Merry, after admiring a mo- 
ment, clapped into his sack, among his other treasures. He 
then attacked the second bag, and after a deal of hammering, 
for it was fast cemented to the stone table, succeeded in 
breaking it also, and seizing its precious contents. 

Merry proceeded onward, swelling with hope and joy. 
He had forgotten his wonder and curiosity about the ancient 
world, and its strange discovery; his thoughts were now, 
not of the sins and destruction of its people, but of their 
wealth, of which he deemed himself the heir apparent. 

His next step brought him toa booth or shop, where stood 
—was it a money-changer, or an old clothesman and pawn- 
broker? Merry could not tell, for the booth was half filled 
up with petrifaction, which encased the old man up to the 
middle, and beld also a customer, a poor old tattered woman, 
glued to his shopboard ; but it was quite evident the hoary 
sinner was cheating her—selling her the ragged mantle he} 
held in his hand for twenty times its value, or buying it —if| 
a buyer—at as great a profit. 

“ How strange and pitiable,” quoth Merry the Miner, “that 
men should cheat for money—grind, fleece, cozen, rob— 
nay, rob even the poor!” With these words, he knocked) 
from the shopman’s girdle, where it hung suspended, a purse 
of gold, the only valuable in the booth, which, as far as 
Merry could discover, the petrified flood had not swallowed up.| 

The next sight struck him with horror. It was a footpad, | 
rifling the body of a man whom he had just murdered by'| 
beating out his brains with a club. 

““ How vile,” quoth Merry the Miner, “ must be that love 
of gold which drives men to robbery and murder!” Thus 
venting his indignation, he smote from the robber’s fist the! 
fruits of his double crime, and transferred them to his own) 
pocket. 

A few more steps, and Merry found himself in a market,| 
or other public place, where, among a multitude of people 
chaffering after pennies with as much eagerness as if salva-! 
tion were in them, sat judges upon tribunals, dealing out! 
justice, and some.of them, as Merry thought, dealing it out 
at a very good price. Certainly, he saw one very patriar-| 
chal looking old gentleman, fulminating the terrors of the 
law, with one hand outstretched against an unhappy com-' 
plainant, whilst the other extended behind him, was receiv-, 
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He could not divest himself of his fear; but neither could 
he divest himself of his covetousness ; and he accordingly 
went on his way, exploring the buried city, and ravishing 
the treasures of the dead, of which, having prodigious suc- 
cess, he soon collected more than he could carry, or his sack 
contain; so that he was obliged to empty it twice or thrice 
on the path, leaving shining heaps, which he designed re- 
moving afterwards at his leisure. 

His success was the greater for his having, after a time, 
hit upon a new branch of exploration. 


with a curious eye upon the buildings that bounded*the}! 


street on either side, huge, strange structures, here lying in 
ruins, there still standing, but almost lost under thick shrouds 
of spar. It struck him that if he could by any means make 
his way into the interior of these houses, he might light 
upon treasures of much more value than all the purses he 
could hope to filch from the corses in the street. Nor was 


he disappointed ; for having at last found houses with pene- || 


trable doors, he entered them, looking with awe upon their 
stony inhabitants, some feasting, or seeming to feast, at rich 
tables, some sleeping the sleep of death in couches of mar- 
ble; and with a delight that soon banished his awe, upon 
the rich golden vessels and ornaments, the treasures of the 
banqueting room, for which there was.no longer an owner. 
Such visits into different houses enabled him rapidly to in- 
crease the number of piles, by which he marked his way 
along the street, though in his progress, he sometimes stepped 
into mansions where nothing was gained but wisdom. Once 
he entered a huge building, in which he anticipated an unu- 
sual store of treasure ; but found himself in a prison filled 
with felons expiating in chains crimes, which for aught he 
knew, the lust of pelf had driven them to commit. Another 
time, he got into a mad house, where, among other bedlam- 


ites raving in stone, was doubtless the usual proportion of 


cases where the loss of gold, or the fear of losing it, had 
converted the children of God into gibbering monkeys. 

Again, he found himself in a madhouse of another kind, 
or rather madhouse and prison in one ; a hall of legislation, 
where fools were destroying a nation, and knaves pilfering 
it, and both parties quarreling upon the question which best 
deserved the name of patriots. 

Merry’s next visit was into a mansion of greater import- 
ance than any yet entered. It was a royal palace, the court 


of a pre-Adamitic sovereign; where, among the ruins of 


his world, his kingdom, his house, sat the piece of hardened 


| clay that had held itself superior to other clay, which it had 


worried and agonized, trampled, racked, and decapitated, ac- 


He had often looked |! 


|when, having despoiled the flinty monarch of every valua- 
jble, he turned to his royal consort and progeny, and to his 
|ministers and flatterers, all of whom he in like manner dis- 
encumbered of their jewelled trappings. 

And now, after an hour or two of labor, hard and unre- 
mitting—for it was no easy task to detach the precious re- 
lics from their crusts of stone—Merry the Miner paused to 
congratulate himself upon his success. He looked at his 
piles with joy: there were enough of them to occupy him a 
day—nay, many days—in removing them from the cave. 
‘He clapped his hands, he laughed, he almost danced; he 
was a happy man, he was arich one; “ Ay,” quoth he, with 
exultation, ‘I am the richest man in the world!” 

With that he sat down to rest his weary bones —for, truly, 
his labor had well nigh exhausted his strength—and to en- 
joy in prospect the happiness which such store of wealth 
seemed to assure him. The delight of revery was added to 
the languor of fatigue; and while his imagmation took the 
airiest flights, a pleasant lassitude stole over every.limb. It 
was a strange spectacle he presented, as he sat in that damp 
charnel house, where objects dimly revealed by his torch, 
put on a double ghastliness —the living man rejoicing over 

















the treasures and hopes, of which the dead around him 
spoke the hollow vanity. But Merry thought not of the 
dead ; how could he, whose dreams were of lands and hou- 
ses—glorious domains spreading around him with palaces 
on them, and flocks and herds, and hamlets and villages — 
nay, towns and cities; for Merry the Miner was already 
laying his lands out in town lots, and calculating the profits 
of the speculation: how could he think of the dead, or of 
death ? 

No—Merry the Miner troubled himself not at all with the 
monumental] statues around; but by and by, having at 
length rested his bones, and settled his plan for doubling his 
money at the expense of his neighbors, he bethought him 
of rising, and removing his treasures forthwith from the 
cave. 

He bethought him of rising, and attempted todo so—but 
in vain. A sudden palsy had seized upon his body ; there 
was a numbness or stiffness in every joint, and it was in- 
creasing every moment. A terrible idea entered his mind ; 
his heart leaped with perturbation—it seemed almost the 
only muscle capable of motion. He looked down upon his 
limbs: they were already thickly crusted over with spar, 
which the humid atmosphere of the cave was depositing 
around them with fearful rapidity. He felt the cold stone’ 
stiffening on his fingers and freezing on his cheeks—He, 


cording to its sublime will and pleasure, and been allowed/!also, was becoming a petrifaction—a man of stone, like all 


to do so by the other clay, the millions of pieces that owned |/around him! 


its rule, because, of all, there was not one shrewd enough to 
conceive the superior convenience of freedom, or having 
conceived it, who was not willing to sell his thought, and his 
liberty, for a piece of money. Here sat the monarch, sur- 
rounded by his court; his generals who ravaged foreign 
countries to increase his grandeur, his ministers who plied 





ing a douceur dropped into it by the richer defendant. At!/the besom at home for a similar purpose. Here were his 
another tribunal stood a man, evidently a bankrupt, dragged! buffoons and parasites, the soft slaves of his pleasure and 
by clamorous creditors before the tribunal, yet escaping their |the instruments of his wrath; his sellers and buyers of 
demands by an oath of destitution, which he confirmed by|/ office; his corruption-mongers and their customers; his 
raising his hands to heaven, thereby disclosing a well cram. keepers of conscience without conscience, his sages without 
med purse concealed under his mantle. | wisdom, his saints without religion, his friends without love, 
“ And men will even commit perjury for money !” thought, | his servants without faith, prostituted geniuses, bought pa- 
Merry, who, as he helped himself to the wages of corrup-| triots, rogues, slaves—a mighty herd of servility and cor- 
tion and perjury, began to feel somewhat.uneasy at these|;ruption. Ay, here they all sat or stood, glorious in the 
exemplifications of the effects of the love of gold upon hu- | pomp of their golden trappings, which the incrasting waters 
man nature. He turned to the market house, and there be-) had not yet hidden entirely from the eye. 
held a father selling his children into slavery, a mother bar-|| Merry the Miner was too great a democrat to be daunted 









His treasures, his darling treasures, attacked 
by the subtle vapor, had already vanished from his eyes. 

But what cared Merry for treasure now? Terror and an- 
guish seized upon his spirit; he gathered all his energies 
into an effort, and struggled furiously to burst his bonds of 
stone. As well might the wild goat struggle in the embrace 
of an anaconda, a. fly in the meshes of a spider. The in- 
crustation crackled around him, and then was firmer than 
ever: he could neither move hand nor foot: he was a rock, 
and part and parcel of the rock on which he sat. 

Thus a prisoner, a breathing corse, a living fossil, Merry 
gave himself up to despair, and raved and shrieked, until 
affrighted.at the echoes of his own voice. It seemed, in- 
deed, as they reverberated among the ruined walls of the 
palace, and through the distant streets, as if all the inhabi- 
tants of this petrified world had found their voices, and re- 
plied to him with yells as wild as his own. But shrieks and 
struggles were alike vain ; and by and by he found himself 
deprived of the power even of utteringacry. The stony 


tering away her daughter for a price—In short he saw /at the sight of a king and court. In trath, he saw. nothing||concretion was gathering around his throat and jaws, and 


enough to convince him that man’s god was gold; and that | so impressive and interesting in king or courtier, as the gol- 





mounting to his lips; where though his warm breath had as 


of all gods it demanded the richest sacrifices of its votary — | den ornaments on their persons.—Thus it must be with the|/yet repelled the insidious vapor, it threatened soon to attack 


the sacrifice of- his head and heart, of his houor, virtue, hap- 
piness — nay, Of his soul itself. 


Merry’s uneasiness increased. 





in the grave. 


“Truly,” quoth he, “if his tenderer flesh ; and the Arab of the Egyptian catacombs 


glorious, when the unsophisticated make their acquaintance||him with suffocation. In a few moments, and what would 
The tomb rat loves your great man only for|;remain of Merry the Miner? 


In those few moments, how deep was the agony, how wild 


men wall do these things for gold, it must be a cursed thing.'|sees nothing in a mummied Pharaoh, but an inflammable||the terror, how distracting the thoughts of the unhappy 


How know J that it will not enchant me also into villany ? |) back log for his kitchen fire. 


He began to ask himself whether he had never defrauded,| Merry lighted a new pine knot, and then with eyes that 
robbed, murdered, borne false witness, or done other evil for|! gloated in joy over the sepulchral yet gorgeous assemblage, 


lucre’s sake. 


|Merry, who now cursed his fate, and now the fatal avarice 


death, and now still more bitterly of the long life miserably 


aes provoked it, now thought bitterly of his approaching 


It was.a great satisfaction to him to be|| fell to work in his vocation of plunder. He yielded royalty || wasted — wasted in a pursuit which had brought him nothing 


assured he had not, and to believe he never could. Never-so much respectful observance as to commence operations|/but wo and ruin. Nothing that was agonizing, nothing that 
theless, he could not divest himself of a degree of conster-||on the monarch’s person, knocking from his anointed head 


nation that fastened upon his spirit, while yielding himself’ the golden crown that none remained to honor or envy, and 
to a passion whose debasing effccts upon others he saw pic-|| from his jewelled hand the sceptre that was no longer the 


tured around him in acts of meanness and iniquity of every| 
grade and dye. | 


talisman of authority. To these the insatiate Merry added 
the chains of gold and diamonds around his majestic neck ; 


was maddening, but Merry the Miner had it passing through 
his mind in those moments of imprisonment so strange and 
fearful. 

Bat the stone still grew around him; and by and by, as 
the incrusting matter thickened at his mouth and nostrils, 






































































Upon this, his neighbors instituted a search through the 
mountains, in hopes of discovering the cave ; but after sev- 
eral weeks’ exploration, gave up the attempt in despair, 
some of them revenging their failure on Merry by pronoun- 
cing him a lunatic and dreamer, and declaring that his whole 
story, his account of the cave, the treasures, the petrified 
bodies, the adjudging angel, was a mere fiction of a distem- 
pered brain. 

As for Merry himself, he little regarded the imputation, 
but remained at home, practising those virtues of industry 
and devotion that seemed to prove him an altered man, un- 
til—sorry I am to say it, but so the legend reports of him — 
he grew tired of them. Whether it was that he found hon- 
est poverty by no means so agreeable or profitable as he 
hoped to prove it—that the devotion begot by fear is not in 
reality of the most perdurable species, or that the impression 
of his terrible adventure was naturally lessened by time, it 
seemed that he, by and by, began to neglect his cornfield, to 
be an irregular and unfrequent visiter at the religious meet- 
ings, which he had for a while faithfully attended, and was 
again after a time, seen on his solitary rambles among the 
mountains. 

Yes, Merry the Miner was once more seen with dog and 
gun bending his way towards the hills; Merry the Miner 
had forgotten his religion and his vow, and returned to his 
original lone and ancient passion. He had thought upon 
the matter, and he thought a happy thought. The cave was 
accursed and forbidden ground, to be sure, with all its mys- 
terious treasures ; but the brook that rolled from it, bearing 
coins and jewels, to be scattered unregarded on its bed— 
there was nothing unholy, nothing perilous in the brook ; 
why should not Merry the Miner lay claim to its unforbid- 
dén riches ? 

At this thought Merry the Miner was conquered ; he 
snatched his gun, he called his dog, and set out in quest of 
the brook. That brook, however to his surprise and con- 
sternation, was nowhere to be found. There were a thou- 
sand brooks rolling down the mountain, but in none could 
Merry discover the singular runnel of the cave. In the agi- 
tation of his mind both while going and returning from the 
cavern, he had forgotten to take any note of the path by 
which he had reached it; and now the place of the brook, 
and the features that distinguished it from others, were alike 
forgotten. Had he lost it then? was he to be denied even 
the possession of its little treasures ? 

Merry the Miner waxed wroth with his hard fortune, and 
took another vow ; he swore he would find that brook again, 
if he sought it to his dying day. 

And this vow, it is beliéyed, he religiously kept. Year 
after year, he was seen wending his solitary way up the 
mountains, exploring every little stream, every foamy tor- 
rent, every dried up channel, With an eager, hopeful eye. 
Year after year, the search was continued, with the same 
eagerness, the same hope, the same ill-fortune. His dog 
died with old age ; Merry himself grew palsied with years ; 
but still, day by day, his thin gray hairs were seen fluttering 
in the breeze, as he tottered along the mountain paths with 
zeal, as in his better years, in quest of the golden brook and 
perilous cavern. 

How long the quest continued, and when or how it ended, 
no oneevef knew. Merry at last vanished from men’s eyes, 
and was seen no more stealing like a ghost among the woods 
and hills: but what had been his fate could be only conjec- 
tured. Some few years after he disappeared, a skeleton 
was found by a party of hunters in a desolate place among 
the mountains. It was generally believed to be that of the 
poor gold hunter, who had perished in some unknown way 
in his unfriended rambles. 

Others there were who gejected the common belief. Ac- 
cording to them, Merry the Miner had again lighted on his 
long sought rivul again entered his mystic cave ; and 
would there, discovered by some future adven- 
turer, a man of Sfone like the shapes around him. 


he felt that he had but another breath to draw, and then 
perish. 

At that moment, the sound of a trumpet, a single, tre- 
mendous note, burst through the cave, and Merry’s blood 
froze with fear. That dreadful note seemed to thrill the 
dead as well as the living. To Merry’s eyes, dim and film- 
ing, but not yet darkened, it seemed as if each statue start- 
ed with fear; he heard, or fancied be heard, the rattling of 
their sparry garments, and a dull sad moan issuing from 
their marble lips. 

Then there flashed into the cave the appearance of a mo- 
ving fire, in which approached a figure as of a fallen angel, 
majestic in mien, terrible yet mournful in aspect, and on his 
brow the name of the Inexorable, holding in his hand a 
flaming sword, with which he touched the stony corses one 
by one, pronouncing the words of condemnation; and 
wheresoever he touched, a flame seemed to spring up within 
the statue, a lurid tormenting fire, that shone through it asa 
lamp hidden within an alabaster vase. 

“ Thou,” —he cried, with a voice as dreadful and mourn- 
ful as his visage, touching at the same time the monarch, in 
whose body the fires immediately appeared —“ Thou, be- 
cause thou didst hold thyself as the Lord of them thou wast 
sent to serve: —Ye’’—touching the ministers — “ because 
ye were the tools of his passions, who should have been 
counsellors of wisdom and goodness: Ye’’—to the court- 
iers—“because ye were idolaters and man-worshippers ;” 
and so on, until he had reached, in his course, the unhappy 
Merry, who, beholding the sword of the Inexorable thus 
stretched above his head, at last betook himself to aid for a 
means which, in his distraction he had not yet thought of — 
he muttered a prayer, not audibly, for his lips were now 
sealed, but in the deep recesses of his spirit. 

The sword was turned aside ; and with the sad and sol- 
emn utterance —“ He that hath time left to pray, hath yet 
time to escape the judgment” —the apparition glided away 
to resume his judgment of others. The rocky covering at 
the same moment melted away from Merry’s body ; and he 
forgetting every thjpg but the terror that infused strength 
into his liberated limbs, fled from the scene amain. He fled, 
lighted at a distance by the fires kindled by the Inexorable ; 
whose voice Merry could long hear pronouncing in the 
street, the prison and the city; and upon the battle-field, the 
words of doom: “Thou, for thy blood guiltiness! Thou, for 
thy perjury! Thou for thy covetousness! Thou, for thy 
ambition!” at every word setting some enclosed spirit in 
flames, until the whole cavern gleamed with the lights of 
hell. 

These lights pursued the flying Merry until he had almost 
reached the outlet of the cavern; when the howlings of his 
faithful dog directed him to the passage. Dashing through 
the orifice, and scarcely pausing even to catch up his gun, 
he fled down the ravine, and the course of the brook, run- 
ning like a madman until he reached at length his own de- 
serted home. He entered it a poorer man than he had left 
it in the morning ; his sack and all the implements of his 
pursuit having been abandoned in the cave, along with the 
fragments of gold he had picked up in the brook, not to 
speak of the more magnificent treasures gathered in the 
cave itself. 

But if Merry the Miner was now a poorer man, he was also 
or at least he thought himself a much wiser and better one 
than he had ever been before. Gold-hunting he immediate- 
ly forswore, as a soul-endangering occupation ; he became, 
moreover, exceedingly devout, and somewhat industrious, 
having resolved, as he said, to be content with honest pover- 
ty for the remainder of his days. 

His story, as might be expected, produced no common 
sensation among his neighbors, some of whom, to Merry’s 
astonishment and grief, (for he told his story for the pur- 
pose, and with the expectation, of deterring them from all 
covetousness,) proposed to him to conduct them to his won- 
drous cave ; where, for such a prize as he had abandoned, 

_ many of them swore they were willing to face not only his 
devil, for so they contemptuously called the condemning 
spirit, but all the devils that were ever heard of. This Mer- 
ry very resolutely refused to do: he had taken a vow never 
to go nigh the place again, putting himself in the way of 
temptation ; it was as much as his soul was worth. They 
then bade him instruct them where to find it. This, also, 
Merry positively declined. Strong in his newborn virtue, 
he was determined no unlucky sinner should, through his 
means, be put in the way of perdition ; he would save the 
souls of his friends, he declared, as well as his own. 





Joun Jacos Astor, of New York, is said to be worth the 
trifle of twenty-five millions of dollars — more than twice the 
sum left by Stephen Girard. This at six per cent., would pro- 
duce one million five hundred thousand dollars a year — one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars a month — four 
thousand one hundred and thirty-three dollars a day—one 
hundred and seventy-three dollars an hour — two dollars 
eighty-seven anda half cents a minute —and nearly five 
cents a second! He will be rich, by and by, says some one. 
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SOUTHERN POLAR CONTINENT, 


THE annunciation of the discovery of a new continent to 
the south of South Shetland in the Antarctic seas, by a 
French expedition of discovery, is “going the rounds.” 
The Journal of Commerce corrects the Statement, and claims 
the merit of the discovery as a triumph of individual Yan- 
kee enterprise. Capt. N. B. Palmer, now commanding one 
of the New York and Liverpool packets, was the first who 
ever visited those frozen shores, as appears from the follow- 
ing narrative extracted from Fanning’s Voyages : 

A fleet of vessels consisting of the brig Frederick, Capt. 
Benjamin Pendleton, the senior commander; the brig Her- 
silia, Capt. James P. Sheffield; schrs. Express, Capt. E. 
Williams ; Free Gift, Capt. F. Dunbar; and sloop Hero, 
Capt. N. B. Palmer ; was fitted out at Stonington, Connecti- 
cut, on a voyage to the South Shetlands. From Capt. Pen- 
dleton’s report, as rendered on their return, it appeared that 
while the fleet lay at anchor in Yankee Harbor, Deception 
Island, d@ring the season of 1820 and ’21, being on the 


look out from an elevated station, on the mountain of the” 


island, during a very clear day, Capt. P. discovered with his 
glass, mountains, (one a volcano in operation) in the south ; 
this was what is now known by the name of Palmer’s Land ; 
from the statement that follows, it will be perceived how 
this name came deservedly to be given to it, and by which 
it is now current in the modern charts.—To examine this 
newly discovered land, Capt. N. B. Palmer, in the sloop 
Hero, a vessel but little rising forty tons, was despatched ; 
he found it to be an extensive mountainous country, more 
sterile and dismal, if possible, and more heavily loaded with 
ice and snow, than the South Shetlands: there were sea 
leopards on its shore, but no fur seals were observed ;—the 
main part of its coast thus visited was ice bound, although 
it was now in the midsummer of this hemisphere. On the 
Hero’s return passage to Yankee Harbor, she got becalmed 
in a thick fog between the South Shetlands and the newly 
discovered continent, but, nearest the former. When this 
fog began to clear away, Capt. Palmer was surprised to find 
his little barque between a frigate and sloop of war then set 
with Russian colors. Soon after this, a boat was seen pull- 
ing from the Commodore’s ship for the Hero, and when 
alongside, the Lieutenant presented an invitation from his 
Commodore for Capt. P. to go on board; this of course was 
accepted. These ships he then was informed were the two 
discovery ships sent out by the Emperor Alexander of Rus- 
sia, on a voyage round the world. 

To the Commodore’s interrogatory if he had any know- 
ledge of those islands then in sight, and what they were, 
Capt. Palmer reflied, he was well acquainted with them, and 
that they were the South Shetlands, at the same time mak- 
ing a tender of his services to pilot the ships into a good 
Harbor at Deception Island, the nearest by, where water 
and refreshments such as the Island afforded could be ob 
tained; at the same time: informing the Russian Com- 
mander that his little Ameri¢an vessel belonged to a ficet of 
five sail, out of Stonington, under the command of Captain 
B. Pendleton, and were then at anchor in Yankee Harbor, 
who would most cheerfully render any assistance .in his 
power. : : 

The Commander thanked him kindly, “ but previously to 
our being enveloped in the fog,” said he,-“‘ we had sight of 
those islands, and concluded we had’ made a discovery, but 
behold, when the fog lifts, to my great surprise, here is an 
American vessel apparently in as fine order as if it were but 
yesterday she had left the United States ; not only this, but 
her master is ready to pilot my vessel into, port; we must 
surrender the palm to you Americans,” continued he, very 


flatteringly.—His - astonishment was yet more increased , 


when Capt. Palmer informed him of the existence of an im- 
mediate extent of land to the South, whose mountains 
might be seen from the mast head when the fog should en- 
tirely clear away. } 
Captain Palmer, while on board the frigate, was enter- 
tained in the most friendly manner, and the Commedore 
was so forcibly struck with the circumstances of the case, 
that he named the coast then to the south, Palmef’s Land ; 
by this name it is recorded on the recent Russian and En- 
glish charts and maps which have been published since the 


5 
return of these discovery ships. 








Tuere is a German paper in Baltimore called the “ Freis- 
A live Yankee is obliged to unscrew 
neck to pronounce it. 
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THE MERRY HEART. 


% BY WM. THOMPSON BACON. 





Original. 





Ir I could ask one boon of Heaven, 
In this same world of ours, 
With which, there seems to me, is given 
The most of this world’s flowers, 
It is, that this one thing might be 
Of my soul’s self a part — 
And be with me, and stay with me — 
A merry, merry heart. 


I’ve seen so much of care and grief, 
I’ve heard so much of ill, 

I’ve seen so many seek relief, 
From things that only kill, 

That I have learned to think this best, 
Of alJ our friends below, 

To breathe a Sabbath through the breast 
That’s burdened down with wo. 


It makes the bright sky look more bright — 
It gives the earth a charm ; 
It follows round the stars of night, 
And keeps our sleep from harm ; 
It gives the wild bird’s sweetest note — 
The wind’s, when it complains ; 
And round us, with it, seem to float 
A thousand joyous strains! 


What if this world looks cold and drear, 
And comes a cloudy day ? 

Why, we’ve a little smiler here, 
To laugh it all away. 

There is a bounding spirit in ’t 
To free from every care ; 

’T would give the darkest spot a tint, 
And set some beauty there. 


And if some heart on which our own 
Had leant, had trusted, ever 

Should leave us in the world alone, 
Or turn out a deceiver, 

Why here’s the friend still faithfully 
Keeping its trust within — 

To wipe the tear-drop from the eye, 
And pardon all the sin. 


And when the last fell hand should come, 
To snap life’s strings away, 

And leave us but man’s last poor home, 
His coffin and his clay, 

Methinks upon our graves should spring, 
And never thence depart, 

Some emblem of that blessed thing — 
A merry, merry heart. 


New Haven, November, 1838. 
a 





DESULTORY SKETCHES IN EUROPE. 


— 


NUMBER VIII. 





Original. 





Lausaunne — La Gditre — Health and diet of the Peasantry — Female 
Labor. 


Tue next day after the visit to the Castle de Bloni, we left, 


Vevay, to return to Lausaunne, on the north coast of the 
Lake. It was a delightful ride of a few hours, on a terrace 
along the shore. Lausaunng is a short distance from the 


Lake, but so elevated as to command fine views of its! 


scenery. It is built on three hills, and their intermediate 
valleys, so that the surface is sufficiently varied. 
Numerous Roman coins, inscriptions, statues, &c., have 
been found in the environs. The ancient Lausonium was 
situated a short distance from the present site ; having been 
» destroyed in the sixth century by a fall from one of the 
neighboring mountains, which descended to the Lake, the 
inhabitants removed to the present beautiful location. One 
writer ascribes its early growth to the miraculous virtues of 


the relics of the church there. Among these are enume-' 
rated a piece of the true cross, some hairs of the Virgin’ 
Mary, “une cdte de Marie Magdaleine,” a piece of the) 


manger where Christ was born, and a rat which had eaten 
the host or wafer of the sacrament. These drew an im- 


mense crowd of devout pilgrims. Lausaunne is a favorite! 


resort of foreigners, on account of its healthfulness and 










among the women. It is ascribed to the water, which is 
much impregnated with lime ; among the higher classes who 
drink chiefly wine, it is not met with so frequently. I have 
observed it, however, on the necks of literary gentlemen at 
Geneva, and of ladies in castles. It is seen frequently at 
Geneva, still oftener at the eastern extremity of the Lake, 
and more or less throughout Switzerland. Iodine or a resi- 
dence on the sea shore are the only remedies for it. 

I was struck, on my arrival at Geneva, withthe decrepid 
appearance of the people, particularly the peasants; this 
appearance prevails likewise at the east end of the Lake, but 
at Lausaunne, the north shore, and in the canton of Berne, 
there is a manifest improvement in the looks of the peas- 
antry. In the latter, they live chiefly on vegetables. Many 
specimens of noble frames can be found there: they are 
(the Bernese) remarkably vigorous and beautiful in child- 
hood, before the labors of riper years wear out the constitu- 
uon. 

The diet of the peasantry of Europe, is almost universally 
vegetable ; flesh meat is used as a rare Juxury. I believe 
cantons are found to be healthy in proportion to the simpli- 
city of their general diet. There is no declension of vigor 
or beauty, until the hard toils of the field are commenced, 
and these have most effect in the regions where living is the 
most luxuriant. \ 

The labors of these mountains are excessive. The im- 
practicability of using beasts on their steep declivities, in- 
creases a hundred fold the fatigues of the peasant. Chil- 
dren who are early pressed into the field, soomefither under 
them. The women, performing the hardest of these labors, 


ance of old age. 

The peasantry are said to be stupid; but how could they 
be otherwise? They can receive little or no training from 
the mother, whose attention is occupied with the labors 
from which the good sense of other civilized nations has 
redeemed her; in youth they are pressed with incessant 
toils, and, in manhood, is it to be wondered at, that mental 
stupidity, wrinkled brows, and bowed down frames should 
be their lot? 

The abhorrent custom of female labor, is still more com- 
mon in France, and, being there combined with less favora- 
ble influences than in Switzerland, the effect is degrading 
beyond credibility. I deliberately assert, that in no land 


||the abuse of woman, in this respect, exceed that of France, 
\|the brilliant land of gaiety and gallantry. In many places, 
| woman is used by the peasants as scarcely‘superior to their 
horses and mules: yoked with them @f the plough, and 
llabused with physical chastiSefhent much more severely. 
In some parts of France, it is common for men, women and 
children to mingle with hogs and sheep in the same pen, for 
such their miserable hovels may be called. As bad speci- 
mens of society may be found in France, as any period of 
the dark ages presented. Had I not witnessed these with 
my own eyes, no authority could have made me believe 
them. 

In this canton, (Berne,) as in all Suisse and Germany, 
politeness prevails to a great extent among the Jower 
classes ; not content with tipping the hat, they always doff 
it to you, and frequently with much grace. s. 





| 
| 
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THE FRENCH SOLDIERS IN AFRICA, 

Wuen a soldier receives ordets to depart for Africa, his 
imagination is excited, a new life presents itself to him —he 
dreams of the East, of its magnificence and pleasures, a 
vague remembrance of Egypt amd Napoleon passes across 
his mind, of mysterious harem d Mamelukes, equally 
brilliant and brave ; he thinks but | 
the real miseries of life are —. © 

After a few weeks his illusions are 4 ted ; garrison 
life is the same there as elsewheré. ~~ 

Algiers at least offers to their curiosity the animation of 
head-quarters ; but how are they to be pitied whose regiment 
jis stationed in the interior, or in one of the Small sea-port 
towns which form the defence of the colony. 
The city is considered an important point, and care is 










beauty ; its cathedral is a fine edifice, reputed to be of the||/taken to keep a garrison sufficiently strong to resi8t the hos- 


tenth century. 


tile tribes which surround it. There is felt the void of an 


We tarried two days at Lausaunne, and then departed for|/isolated existence, of which we can know nothing without 
Berne. Wherever we go, we find the goitre or wen on the|/having for some time experienced it. After having per- 
aeck. It is very common with the peasantry, pertcolaaly formed the duties of their station, the soldiers find them- 

-» 
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lose their beauty, and, while yet young, wear the appear-|| 


this side of the Volga, and north of the Mediterranean, does || 





selves so entirely without occupation, that each minute seems 
jto them an age. They find none of those amusements 
‘which the smailest village of France daily offers ; it would 
|be a relief to be obliged to do duty the whole day. 

| But that which affords some relief to the soldiers, and 
jcauses them to prefer Bougia to other cities, is the almost 
constant presence of danger. Each day brings with it a 
battle, and the noise of their guns makes them forget every 
\thing else. During the first years of the occupation of the 
town, the advanced posts were attacked every night; the 
soldiers on guard were wounded, and the aggressors in these 
cowardly attacks were seldom seen. Unless the detachment 
,was very weak, the Arabs dared not make an open attack. 

These skirmishes cost many men; they could not during 
the night go to the assistance of those who were attacked, 
\for fear of an ambush. Means were sought to prevent these 
‘surprises of the Arabs, and that was adopted which appeared 
\the most secure and natural. 
| In all the Mahomedan towns there are many dogs, who, 
jhaving no masters, are common property. No one attacks 
them, nor takes any care of them. 

The French very quickly tamed some of these animals by 
|kind treatment, and taught them to perform those feats which 
jare common to well trained dogs. Some of them jumped 
\for l’ Empereur, and showed their teeth for Abd-el-Kader. 
| These poor animals, in exchange for the bread they re- 
ceived, showed the strongest affection for the soldiers. They 
frequently followed their friends when on duty, or at the ad- 
vanced posts ; and it was soon perceived that their astonish- 
|ing instinct enabled them to perform an important service. 
If a Frenchman approached, his coming was announced 
iby a short and loud bark ; but when the Kabailes attempted 
ito creep towards us, the dogs by a tremendous howling 
marked their approach, and by their attitude showed in what 
direction the danger was to be apprehended. 

The utility of this new species of auxiliaries was so clearly 
perceived, that it was proposed to attach a certain number of 
them to each company. Permission was asked, but refused 
on the ground that it would be thought that the French 
wished to renew the atrocities committed by the Spaniards 
in Peru. 

They could not, however, refuse to the dogs the rations 
they had so bravely earned, and every morning on serving 
jthem out, their part was reserved. 

A young voltigeur, named Bachard, was distinguished for 
the close intimacy he had formed with one of these new al- 
lies. Azor, the name he had given him, was one of the ug- 
liest of his race. Bachard, however, was strongly attached 
to him, and was delighted to find an amusement in training 
|Azor, which filled up the time which had before hung so 
heavy on his hands. Azor was not one of those brilliant 
[scholars who learn in a moment the lessons of their masters ; 
jin many things his dull mind resisted instruction, given with 
much patience, and enforced with the stick; but he was as 
fond of Frenchmen as he was hostile to all who wore a tur- 
ban. 

The uniform was the object of his particular regard ; 
every soldier was received in the most affectionate manner, 
and with an expressive wag of his tail. And we ought to 
||remark, that with a philosophic indifference very rarely seen, 
| the distinction of rank was but little regarded by him, and in 
the uniform which he so well knew, he only saw Frenchmen, 
whatever might be the embroidery and the epaulette. 

When a long procession of wandering dogs passed before 
the quarters of the infantry, it was interesting to see one of 
‘them stop when the name of Azor was called, fly quickly to 
| the feet of the young voltigeur, receive his caresses, and 

then listen to a long harangue, which, though he certainly 
did not understand, was received with profound attention. 
Bachard was a Parisian ; he was scarcely seventeen years 














easures and glory ; ||old, and had been one year in service. 


He had become very soon disgusted with the vagabond life 
which idle boys of Paris so much delight in, and quickly 
abandoned it; and when his mother said to him, “You 
made me unhappy when you refused to work, and associated 
with street walkers, and now you make me more unhappy 
when I see you sad and thoughtful,” he replied, « Mother, I 
will no longer make you unhappy ; I do not wish to be a la- 
borer —I am anxious to become a soldier, like my uncle— I 
shall become as brave as he was—I shall obtain, as he did, 
the cross of honor and a pension, and will support “you in 
your old age.” 

A few days afterwards he enlisted in a regiment which 
was going to Africa; he thought he should soon be in the 
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é: arrived at the summit of the hill, where he had stood|| My father threatened to disown me, because I could not fall 








THE BOSTO 


aloons enabled him to see in the obscurity ;—it was a mu- 
ated corpse without a head. While they were jooking at 
it in deep grief, a loud barking from the bottom of the hill 
ieatbuee their attention. They saw a dog fiercely attacking 


————————————————— = 
midst of battles, distinguish himself, and be prom@iga® he : 
was left in the depot to learn his exercise. After he wa 

permitted to join his battalion, he had not, as hegsaif 
had the good fortune to see the enemy, and the onl 










lory 
enjoyed was to hear a few balls whistle past his ears. The|jan Arab, who defended himself with his yataghan, and 
company in which Bachard was enrolled, received orders to}| wounded the “a severely. The brave animal renewed the 


occupy Fort Maldoub, situated a league from the town, and tojpttack, of wounds or death, and with a desperate 
relieve a company of grenadiers who had been stationed leap seized him by the throat and brought him to the ground. 
there for a week. This was known to be a dangerous! post.|/ The screams of the man were mingled with the howlings of 
At a distance from the town, out of the reach of succors, it|/the dog, as they rolled upon the earth. The soldiers were 
had been frequently attacked, and many brave men had pe, -|| desirous of ending the combat by the death of the Arab. 
ished there. The Arabs made it the object of their ond -|| Before they could reach them the Arab was lifeless, the ar- 
prises; sure of a safe retreat if they failed, and to mutilate||teries of his neck having been torn by the dog. zor, 
at their ease their victims if successful. though dreadfully wounded, seized the dournous of the Arab, 

Frequently at this unfortunate post the sentinef&vhom they ||@0d tearing it from his body, the head of Bachard fell at the 
wished to relieve, was not to be found, or nothing was to be] feet of his comrades. 
seen but a mutilated trunk covered with wounds, and identi-|| The soldiers returned from the pursuit. A military sur- 
fied only by a portion of the uniform ; for the Arabs always/||geon dressed the wound of the brave Azor, and restored him 
carry off the head and accoutrements of the soldier.||to health, with the loss only of one of his feet. 

Every precaution was used by the voltigeurs before they|| Bachard was buried on the spot where he fell. Azor has 
went to take possession of this important post. Their arms|/20t forgotten him. Every night at ten o’clock he goes to 
were put in the most perfect order, and the points of their||the advanced post—at midnight he returns in sadness. The 
bayonets showed that they had been carefully sharpened. sentinels carry arms as he passes on three legs ; he is known 

The 7 were not ne and as usual marched in||to all the soldiers as Azor the Invalid. 
front. ese faithful qyxiliaries appeared to know thatithey 
had a om expecte d ed them, and showed by their ani- 
mation that they pithcaty to perform it. 

For somé time the company of voltigeurs had been in pos- 
session of The fort, and contfary to expectation, every thing|| {7 is said of Schiller that he was for a long time undeci- 
was trasiquil—hie slightest alarm had not disturbed the re-|/ded whether he was born for a poet or for a philosopher. 
pose of the soldier. They invented a thousand employments||Circumstances have been such as to leave me in doubt, 
to render their situation more agreeable, Maldoub is built! whether fortune intended me for a knave or an honest man. 
an an elevated piece of ground, destitute of vegetation ; the|/T may aver with sincerity, that my inclinations and inten. 
soil is broken by large ravines, as if it had suffered some||tions have been always correct; but a strange concatena- 
great convulsion of nature. Amidst this desolation, and/ition of occurrences has convinced others, and almost per- 
under a burning sun, French gaiety was still perceived in||syaded myself, that I am no better than I should be ; or, as 
the jestgof the soldiers. a quondam friend expressed it, an irreclaimable scoundrel. 

“So, Bachard,” said a voltigeur, whose chivalrous and|| | was born ina thriving village in Connecticut ; and my 
gray mustachios indicated many years of service, “you!|birth was, in the words of Rousseau, the beginning of my 
will be on guard at ten o’clock to-night at the most ad-|| misfortunes—not to speak of my birth-place. My father 
vanced post ; take care of the Bedouins, they are the most/|was a carpenter, by trade; but turned the greater part of 
voracious animals in the country.’’ his attention to the manufacture of clocks, nutmegs and oak 

“ Since my arrival,” replied Bachard, “I have not seen||leaf cigars. Pumpkin seeds did at one time form a portion 
one of those yataghans, which you say cut off heads so well.||of his handiwork, but he soon gave up the business, a’ not 
Ihave only seen the Arabs in the market selling their vegeta-|| sufficiently lucrative. In my boyhood, I was distinguished 
bles, and I have such bad luck, that I am sure if they make|| by no remarkable propensities. My parents pronounced me 
an attack it will not be on my post. Beside, you know wel|stupid: and perhaps they were in the right. My thoughts 
have as yet had no disturbance — why do you think, Jarry,||seemed to be always a wool gathering, and I would ponder 
any thing is about to happen ?” for hours over a blade of grass, or a glittering pebble, with 

“Oh, I have heard that the Bedouins are fond of teifiler||an astonishing gravity of countenance. I do not distinctly 
meat; you are young, they will say ; it is not an old soldier|| remember the nature of my lucubrations ; but they were 
like Jarry, who is so cruel tous and so loving with our|| generally sufficiently profound and abstruse. 
wives. Listen! it strikes ten.” It was at an early stage of my career, that I was favored 

Number 16 is called. with a specimen of its future calamities. The old lady who 

Bachard answered, took down his gun, carefully examined||kept the school at which I attended, was a rigid and trucu- 
the priming, whistled for Azor, and took his place in the/llent disciplinarian. She one day missed a piece of twine 
ranks. from her table. After an examination of all her pupils, her 

“Take care of the Arabs,” said Jarry, “they walk on||suspicions rested upon me. I stoutly denied having any 
their hands.” knowledge of the important article. But, in the midst of 
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The heavy tread of the patrol was no longer heard, and||my expostulations, the real culprit started up, and exclaim- 
Jarry continued with unusual emotion — ed—“ Here itis, ma’m. I seed him throw it under his seat.” 
“That little Bachard is a brave fellow; he is young, but||My guilt was now palpable in the eyes of the good woman, 
he has strong nerves. If the government sent us many|jand it only remained to receive my confession and to thrash 
conscripts like him, these Tarks would be soon cut up. Wel|me for the theft. It was not until afier many severe appli- 
have now ten hours to ae Yon let us arrange the||cations of the birch, that she succeeded in making me tell a 







room, and get into the feathe You do not understand||lie. I gained very little by this—for my punishment was 
me: bring the sacks, and let us p into the straw.” doubled, in consequence of the double crime, of which she 
Scarcely had the soldiers made their arrangements, when||now supposed me guilty. 

a gun was heard, followed by a cry, which the distance from|} So far was I from cherishing feelings of resentment, that 
the fort rendered indistinct. “To arms!” cried Jarry, seiz-||this adventure determined me to stick more doggedly to the 
ing his gun, “and1am sure that comes from little Bachard ;/|truth. A motto which I accidentally picked up, for it was 
I was wrong to teaze him, for it is sure to bring bad luck.” |/not much in v n our village, also pleased me amazing- 
. The veteran hurried out, followed by his companions. The|/ly ; it ran thus: “ Honesty is the best policy.” I determin- 
sentinels affirmed that the report came from the direction of|jed to adopt it, and to act uptoit. Alas! it has proved but 
Bachard’s post. The soldiers hastened to his assistance, and||an easily-leaped ar in the way of my destiny. 


tinel. He was no where to be found. Some Kabailes,||in with him entirely in his notions of morality. My brother 
who thought they might with impunity murder a sentinel,||Ben had departed on several peddling expeditions, and made 
fled in all directions on the approach of the soldiers ; but a|/exorbitant profits from the sale of his spurious commodities. 
well directed fire ght some of them to the ground.|| My father strapped a pack about my shoulders, and sent me 
While a part of , ae pursued the fugitives; Jarry|jon a similar embassy. I arrived at the county town, and 
and some of his companions searched for Bachard, who they||sat dowm where three roads met, to rest myself. I was 
supposed had been wounded. At last, one of them saw a||reckoning the number of rer oe ina arsggreacas, field, wheg 
body extended on the ground, which the red color of the pan-!!a stfanger approached and hai 7 
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“Got any prime cigars, young man?” 

“ Twenty-seven, twenty-eight, twenty-nine, thirty, 
one!” said I, asI finished my calculation, triumphan 

“Not much of an assortment, I reckon ; but let’s see 
your traps.” 

“ Have no such article in my pack,” was my unsophisti 
cated reply. 

“Tl tell you what, stranger,” said my new companion, 
who was a formidable, raw boned fellow, with enormous 
boots, “you are barking up the wrong tree, if you think to 
fool me. I say, open that ’ere pack.” 

I did as I was ordered, and displayed to my. peremptery 
customer my assortment of goods. He seized upon some of 
my father’s patent cigars, selected a dozen, and, with an air 
of sagacity, applied them to his nose. 

Mister, this doesn’t smell like prime quality tobacco.” 

“ No, but it’s genuine oak-leaf,” was my reply. 

“The deuce it is!” exclaimed the stranger, gazing on me 
with surprise. Then laying his brawny hand upon my 
shoulder, he said, 

“T’ll tell you what, mister, suppose you go along with me 
to Squire Fleece’s ?” 

“With all my heart,” answered I, unsuspiciously ; and 
taking up my burden, I accompanied my new friend with 
alacrity. “This Squire Fleece,” thought I to myself, “ must 
be some benevolent man, who will probably ask me to din- 
ner. He must be a universal philanthropist. The way- 
faring traveller is ever welcome to his table. What matters 
it that I am young, unknown, and“inexperienced. The 
squire will interest himself the more in my fate. He is 
probably rich, and his happiness lies in assisting the needy 
and relieving the distressed. Blessings on the man. The 
poor and the friendless find in him a—” 

My train of reflections was here interrupted, and we en- 
tered a small, low-roofed shed, surmounted by a sign, on 
which was conspicuously inscribed the words, “ Ezra B. 
Fleece, Attorney at Lan.” 

“ Here’s a victim for you, squire,” said my companion, 
spinning me by the collar into the middle of the floor. “He 
tried to pass off his oak-leaves upon me for real Havanas. 
Look to him, squire.” 

I will not give a prolonged description of my interview 
with this limb of the law. In vain did I assert that my in- 
tentions were honest ; that I had no disposition to cheat my 
customers. My pack offered indubitable proof to the con- 
trary. The attorney took me aside, and offered to let me off 
for a couple of dollars. “But I indignantly refused to give 
them to him, and forgetting my owm*situation, commenced 
an exhortation upon the enormity of receiving bribes. The 
squire grew angry ; said that it was his duty to commit me, 
and requested me to sit down until the constable should ar- 
rive. But I told him it was time for me to go, and rose to 
leave the office. 

The attorney sprang upon me like a wildcat upon a squir- 
rel, and seized me roughly by the collar. 

“J shall shake thee off, unless thou quittest thy hold of 
me, Ezra,” said I, dashing my fist into his face, and pros- 
trating him supine before me. I grasped my pack and hur- 
ried forth into the open air. I had not run far, when I 
heard a hue and cry behind me, and turning I beheld a 
dozen sturdy fellows, with clubs and horse-whips, headed by 
my companion in boots, and vociferating in horrible discord, 
“stop thief!” The words were new to me then, and 
sounded harshly in my ears. I have long since grown used 
to them. My pursuers soon came up with me, and began 
calling me rascal, pickpocket, and all sorts of pleasant 
names. By some summary process, which I never under- 
stood, I was thrust into j friend Fleece drew up an 
indictment against ee no less than ten different 
counts, in which the all upon himself was not forgotten. 
There seemed to be a probability of my being incarcerated 
for several months. 

What was to be done? I could not brook the law’s delay. 
I longed for the fresh air and green fields. On the first 
night of my captivity, 1 was so fortunate as to effect my 
escape. The night was dark rainy. I ran in the direc. 
tion of my home, where I arfived early in the morning. 
My reception was anything but gratifying. 

“0 you young gallows-bird!” exclaimed my father. “To 


irty. 


knock down and rob a lawyer!” squeaked my aunt Esther. 


“To let ’em catch you!” said my brother Ben, ‘contemp. 






tuously. 


in, my dear father, aunt, and brother.” 
the whole story, and know all about it.” 


* Permit me toe 
» 0, we have hea: 






* 





















“But there are two sides to it, my dear sir, I may puta 
different face upon the transaction.” 

“We will save your conscienve that trouble,” replied my 
considerate parent. 

My protestations of innocence were received with shrugs 
of disbelief, by my accusers, who were fully persuaded that 
I had been guilty of an assault, with felonious intent, upon 
the person of Squire Fleece. I was consequently compelled 
to enjoy the full credit of such a deed; and to listen to an 
edifying moral lecture from every one of my three exem- 
plary relatives. 

The first thing that caught my eye the next day, on taking 
up the Shuttleville Banner of Liberty, was an advertisement, 
in flaming letters, headed “Twenty Dollars Reward!” I 
read; interruptedly, aloud, nearly as follows: “Escaped — 
that notorious, and veteran villain, Pierce Parker — five feet 
ten in height — dark eyes, that seek the ground — suspicious 
and uneasy manner—had on, when he left, gray home- 
spun pantaloons—blue coat, with brass buttons — yellow 
waistcoat — any one giving information of the said Parker, 
which may lead to his being retaken, shall receive the above 
reward.” 

A cold shudder ran through my frame, as I read this 
atrocious paragraph. I hastened to the window, but as I 
was about opening the blinds, I heard voices as of persons 
approaching. I stayed my hand and looked forth. Sight of 
horror! There was my brother Ben, in company with two 
officers of justice, advancing cautiously, and with the evi- 
dent intent of seizing me by surprise. Not a moment was 
to be lost. I snatched my hat, slipped out of the back door, 
and ran until my legs sunk beneath me, with tremor and fa- 
tigue. Night came on. I durst, not seek a shelter in any 
hut or barn. So, looking round for a soft stone for a pillow, 
I spread some light fern upon the ground, and threw myself 
down to rest. My dreams were prolific and horrible: I 
will not inflict them upon the reader. With the first sun- 
beam I awoke. 

I resolved to shape my course for New-York. On the 
evening of the next day, I found myself in Broadway. I 
proceeded aiong that busy thoroughfare, until I reached the 
outskirts of the city. The hour was late, and I was on the 
point of retracing my steps, when I heard a noise, which ar- 
rested my attention. I hastened to the spot whence it pro- 
ceeded, and saw five men engaged in a desperate scuflle. 
“ Three upon two, isn’t fair play,” exclaimed I, as I rushed! 
into the midst of the mé/ée, and levelled some hard blows at 
the stronger party. The two individuals, whose side I had 
taken, were dressed isthe extreme of fashion, and seemed 
to be gentlemen. As I approached they vociferated, “ Se- 
eure the thieves! Down with then!” I accordingly did my 
best to obey them, and dealt my blows about me so effectu- 
ally, that the three desperadoes soon took to flight. I wished 
to pursue them ; but my new companions dissuaded me. 

“To whom, may I ask, are we indebted for this timely as-| 
sistance?” said the taller of the two gentlemen. “My| 
name is Leroy, and this is my friend McDermot.” 

“ And my name, sir, is Parker— Pierce Parker” —I mod- 
estly replied. 

The tall gentleman eyed me for a moment, with aypiercing | 
gaze, and then observed: “I have a description of your 
person in my pocket, I believe.” 

* Very likely, but I hope you will make no use of it.” 

“None that may injure you, my dear fellow. Come along, 
and take a glass with us.” 

“T am pledged to the Temperance Society to take no} 
strong drink,” answered I, with a serious indifference of| 





manner. 
“Ha! my young quiz, butiyou.deserve to be one of us. | 
Burn my whiskers, if you dop’t! Harkée, lad. Have you! 
a taste for a professional life?” 
« It depends very much upon what the profession may be,” 
«'The iligant and jonieel profession that you have already | 
chosen, my honey,” said Mr. McDermot, whom I recognized, | 
by his brogue, for a son of the Emerald Isle. 
I hegan to suspect the character of my new acquaintances, | 
ané plainly told them as mu I expressed my abhorrence 
of the profession, to which th@y alluded ; and, repenting of 
my late interference, I had the temerity to lay hold of them, 
and to call for the watchmen. But those most “quiet and 





ancient” guardians of the night, heeded me not. Mr. Le- 


roy gave me a blow, which made the sparks fly from my 
eyes, and almost stunned me. Mr. McDermot busied him- 
self with relieving me of my watch—the hard-earned tro- 






'|into the possession of a few law books, he had removed west 


||now the squire of the village, and was to be run for Con- 


|tion had now got up with me, even in this remote hamlet, I 


||introduced himself to me as the celebrated Polish eronaut, 


last of my scanty savings! Each of these 
tlemen then gave me a kick; and bestowing upon me so’ 
very improper epithets, bade me farewell. I passed a very 
disagreeable night in the gutter, bruised and disheartened. 
Early in the morning I arose, and in a miserable plight 
limped down Broadway. ; 

I had been standing for a couple of hour gazipg into th 
window of a print-shop, when I felt some one tap Me on the 
shoulder. It was that terror of evil-doers, constable Hays: 
rest his soul! In his insinuating way, he requested me to 
accompany him, which I did, with ominous conjectures. I 
was carried before a magistrate, where I was confronted by 
the three individuals upon whom I had fallen the night be- 
fore. The result of the investigation was, that I was re- 
moved to a charming residence at Sing-Sing—where I was 
lodged and found, on condition of remaining two years! 

I have given a somewhat detailed account of the incidents 
which led to my first twoimprisonments. I must hurry over 
the remaining events, which mark my unhappy career. The 
period of my tedious captivity at last drew to aclose. Again 
I rejoiced in my liberty. But the stamp of infamy was fixed 
indelibly upon me. I was doomed toa perpetual recurrence 
of mortifications. The judges recognized me as a “har- 
dened offender.” The editors (they will be the death of 
me!) fathered upon me all the anonymous thefts, burgla- 
ries, and crimes, of every description, which were committed. 
In the course of six months, I had set fire to no fewer than 
ten dwelling-houses, broken open some dozens of stores, and 
perpetrated an indefinite variety of petty larcenies. I was 
known as “dare-devil Parker!” When a man has once 
acquired, justly, or wrongfully, a bad character, how, like 
pitch that defileth, it will stick to him. 

My adventures and escapes would afford materials for a 
volume, but I have not the heart to relatethem. My sinister 
destiny dogged me wherever I went. At times, I was half 
tempted to sacrifice all scruples of conscience, to take to 
some lucrative occupation, to cheat, lie, and over-reach, and 
become an honest man. I embarked on an India voyage. 
The ship in which I sailed was wrecked. The sea greedily 
swallowed all my messmates, but was squeamish enough to 
cast me upon dry land. I thought of the old adage, and 
shuddered. 

After years of vicissitude, I resolved to emigrate to the 
West. I crossed the Alleghanies, and fixed my abode in a 
thriving village in Ohio. The next day, I was taken up for 
horse-stealing. I was carried into court. The weather was 
warm, and the judge sat smoking a cigar, with his shirt- 
sleeves rolled up, anda red silk handkerchief tied loosely 
about his neck. I started back on seeing him, then recover- 
ed myself, and examining him more closely, exclaimed — 
“Ben! the deuce! is that you?” It was, indeed, my rascal 
of a brother. Having, by the failure of a publisher, come 
























































































































































of the mountains, and boldly set up for himself, in a place 
where the statutes were known only by tradition. He was 


gress at the next election. 
Ben pretended to be quite shocked at my familiar ejacula- 


tion on seeing him, and professed not to know me. After 
ithe adjournment of the court, however, he favored me with 
a private interview. He promised to let me off, on condition 
of my playing no more of my gallows-tricks, as he termed 
them, in these parts. This was too much for my philoso- 
jphy : to receive a pardon fron» my brother Ben, who, if he 
‘had his deserts, and in no unfraternal spirit I say it, would 
Jat this hour be cursing Mr. McAdam ina certain mineralog- 
lical seminary, which shall be nameless —to receive a pardon 
loon him, for a crime of which I was totally unconscious, 
made me laugh outright. He convinced me, however, that 
I should get into trouble if I remained; and, as my reputa- 





\determined to quit the place without del 
As I journeyed southward, I fell in with an fhdividual, who 


|\Mr. Ponyitupski. He expressed surprise at my not having 
He 


jheard of him. as he had made numerous ascensions. 
\spoke English like a native, although he had not been six 
‘months in the country. 


I was always of a speculative turn of mind, and was de- 
lighted to find myself in the company of a man who had 





‘been above thesclouds. How would I like to ascend in a bal- 
loon myself! Mr. Ponyitupski declared that no 
‘easier. In the end, he agreed to let me me make 


phy of my boyhood —and of a solitary #@ dolar bill —the |sion in his balloon, from the next considerable town, “and with snow. 












the process of filling the balloon was going on. 
charge of artillery announced my entrance into the car. 
waved the star-spangled banner, and stooping forward, cut 
ithe cord which ‘held me tothe earth. Alas! though I had 
no tie to detain me, I did not rise. 
to and fro, while the spectators vented their disappointment 
if hisses and groans. I threw over all my ballast — still the 
balloon would not go up. 
myself by a simple hoop; but the propensity of the balloon 
seemed aljgo tend earthward. I kicked off my boots — drop- 
ped my coat, my waistcoat — threw away my double-bladed 


knife. 


geance. 
The halloon was speedily torn into threads; and the, few 


clothes I had on me, were soon » a similar *egndition. 


e 
As I was proceeding hastily to my lodging, I ‘was arrest- 
ed and thrown into prison for’ an imposter and?vagabond, 
and here I have hastily indited thus much oftmy life. — Nen 


England Magazine. 


nounced our intention in the newspapers, and fitted up an 


clgsure for the exhibition. 

It waa brilliant afternoon. All the fashion of the town 
A band of music played Hail Columbia, while 
The dis- 
I 


vas present. 


There swung the balloon 


I detached the car, and sustained 


No,no! These sacrifices would not avail. 
Just as the spectators were rushing forward to tear me 


limb from limb, a sudden gust of wind carried the balloon 
and myself over the enclosure, and then quietly dropped us 
into a neighboring horse-pond. On reaching the banks, 
the multitude received me with threats of summary ven- 


Mr. Ponyitupski had run off with their money. 


With great exertion, I at last &caped from my torment- 
rs; but the cup of my disasters was not yet brimmed. 


METRICAL DIVERSIONS,—NO. VI. 


BY WILSON FLAGG. 





Original. 
° 


TO A SONG-SPARROW, SEEN IN THE LATTER PART OF 
NOVEMPER.* 


ANACREONTIC. 





Wuitner, little roving stranger, 

In the woods so late a ranger? 

Know’st thou not the leaves are withered, 
And th’ autumnal harvest gathered ? 

All thy comrades have departed — 

And art thou not broken-hearted ? 

Have not Winter’s threats awaked thee ? 
Soon the woods will not protect thee ; — 
Hoary frosts are just approaching, 

On the verdant fields encroaching ; 

Birds have left the fields and mountains ; 
Piping newts have left the fountains ; 
Fire-flies are no longer wheeling 

O’er the meads, their lamps revealing ; 
All the tuneful tribe have left us, 

And of rural joys bereft us ; 

Even the chirping merry cricket 

Pipes no more from hedge and thicket ; 
But the screaming of the raven, 

Seeking from the cold a haven, 

And the holi .w winds uncheering — 
These alone now greet our hearing. 
Birds have vanished with the flowers, 
Seeking southern genial bowers ; 

‘Thou alone thy flight forgetting, 

While November sun is setting — 
Waitest here —as if delaying 

For some hapless comrade straying. 


Yet, if snows do got alarm thee, 
If the winter days charm thee, 
I will welcome th ith*pleasure, 


And will feed my treasure ; 
In the woods thou lowers are faded — 
Yet thy haunts are kindly shaded ; 
There are glens and deep recesses, 
Which the fern with garlands dresses ; 
Evergreens and laurel bushes — 
Summer haunts of warbling thrushes ; 
Cedars thickly clad will shield thee, 
And their spicy berries yield thee. 
Stay, then, little roving stranger, — 
I will rescue thee from danger ; 
Come, when northern winds are sorest, 
And no harbor in the forest ; 
Come to me, when ills betide thee — 
Food and shelter I'll provide thee 5 
When the blighting cold is bitter, 
Where thesummer swallows twitter, 
Thou shalt perch — and safely 
Where the storm cannot molest 
* This little bird often lingers about our dwellings during the winter 
season — and is occasionally heard to sing when the earth is covered 
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|| shrieks of the women, and the expostulation of all the chiefs, 
THE PIASAU BIRD, llavailed nothing; he was bent se his solemn and awful 

The following well told legend is from Jones’ “ Illinois) purpose. ‘Brothers and children,’ he addressed them, 
and the West.” It is about an immense and hideous ani-| waving his hand, in which he held a short wand, and which 
mal, half bird and half beast, that in times of yore used to) procured for him instant and profound audience, ‘the Great 
carry off men, women, and children, as easily as a hawk, Spirit is angry with his children. He hath sent us this 
would a chicken. |scourge to punish us for our sins. He hath demanded this 


Who so fit as your chief? The blood of my 









































































“ Time out of mind, the powerful tribe which dwelt in the| sacrifice. 
region of country in the neighborhood of Alton, was called heart is pure. Who will bring any charge against Owato- 
the Illini, or Illinois, and from which the present State de-||ga? Many moons have I been your chieftain. I have led 
rives itsname. This tribe extended far and wide, and num-|/you to conquest and glory. I have but this sacrifice to 
bered many thousand warriors whose valor and crafiiness make, and I am a free spirit. I ama dry tree, leafless and 
ensured them success over all their enemies. Their hunting||branchless. Soon shall I sink upon the wide prairie and 
grounds extended for many a league above and below the|/moulder away. Cherish and obey the sapling that springs 
location of their city, which was situated upon the bold|/up at my root. May he be braver and wiser than his sire. 
bluffs now resounding with the busy hum of life and labor} And when the Great Spirit smiles upon you and delivers 
from the growing city of Alton. Thence to the waters of|/you, forget not the sacrifice of Owatoga. Hindeg me not— 
the Wabash in the east, they held unlimited sway, and ranged ||I go forth to the sacrifice.’ 
the unbroken forests and unfenced prairies freely and fear-|} ‘ With a calm and proud brow walked forth the doomed 
lessly as the stag and buffalo which they hunted. There|jleader of the mighty Illinois, and took his station on the ap- 
they lived and triumphed, multiplying and increasing in||pointed spot. Soon was the ill-omened bird seen hovering 
wealth and power, fearless of invasion and commanding the |jover the place, and after wheeling about for a few moments 
respect and exciting the envy of each lesser tribe around. |/high above the head of the devoted chief, nearing at each 
No warriors so brave, no horses so beautiful and fleet, no|/gyration the unquailing victim, suddenly he came thunder- 
hosts so invincible, as those of the Illinois. ing down towards his prize. In an instant, the barbed ar-| 

‘In the midst of their prosperity, in the reign of the illus-|/rows from twenty sure bows buried themselves to the feather 
trious Owatoga, chief to thigdartibe tribe— whose name to]|i the common foe, and he fell quivering anu 
this day is uttered with the profoundest reverence by every et of the noble chieftain— himself escaping 
Indian warrior, and whose virtue and noble daring they 
emulate—many, many hundred moons before the oars of 
the white man dipped in the curling wave of the ‘ Father of 
Waters,’ they were terrified with a fearful visitation from |/i 
the Great Spirit. There appeared upon the inaccessible h every where prevailed. After due deliberation, 
bluffs, where it made its home, an immense and hfdeous/]ji determined to perpetuate the event by engraving the 
animal, half bird, half beast, which, from the circumstance ||picture of the Piasau Bird upon the smooth-sided limestone 
of its having wings, they called the Piasau Bird. The||clifls, which tower above the river. There it was done, and 
name, like all names, is significant of the character ||stained with the fast and fadeless colors, whose subtle com- 
of the monste t designates—it means ‘the man-de-||pounding the Indian only knows, and which remain plainly 
stroying bird.’ ird is described as being of giganti¢||visible to the present day. The spot became sacred from 
size, capable of bearing off with ease in its talons, 6 a horsefithat time, and no Indian ascended or descended the Father 
or buffalo. Its head and beak were like those of a vulturé,jof Waters for many a year without discharging his arrow at 
with eyes of the most dazzling brilliancy; its wings bigtk]|the image of the warrior-destroying bird. After the distri- 
as the raven and clothed with thunder, making a most bution of fire arms among the Indians, bullets were substi- 
ful noise in its heavy flight; its legs, four in number, and|/tuted for arrows, and even to this day, no savage presumes 
talons like those of a mighty eagle ; its’ bedy similar to thagsjto pass that magic spot without discharging his rifle and 
of a dragon, ending with a tail of huge dimensions lik@#fo a||raising his shout in triumph. I visited the spot in June, 
scorpion. Its body was gorgeously colored with every hue, |/(1838) and examined the image, and the ten thousand bul- 
and in its flight it made a most imposing spectacle, inspiripg||let-marks upon the cliff seemed to corroborate the tradition 
terror, awe and wonder. Such was this strange visitor who/|related to me in the neighborhood. So late as the passage 

had taken up its abode in their sacred cliffs; and while the||of the Sac and Fox delegations down the river on their way 
priests were studying the omen, whether it should be for|/to Washington, there was a general discharge of their rifles 
good or for.evil, all doubt was dissipated by the sudden de-||at the Piasau Bird. On arriving at Alton, they went on shore 
scent of the bird into their midst, which seized one of their||in a body, and proceeded to the bluffs, where they held a 
bravest warriors in its.talons and bore him as a prey to its||solemn war council, concluding the whole with a splendid 
wild egrie in the rocks. Never again was the unfortunate |/war dance, manifesting all the while the most exuberant joy. 
victim sgen by his friends. But the sacrifice was not com-|| “This is the tradition of the ‘ Piasau Bird,’ which seems 
pléfe.” Brave after brave, and women and children not a/|to have been handed down from father to son, through re- 
few, were borne off in succession by the fierce devourer, ||mote periods of antiquity. That such a monster existed, I 
whose appetite seemed but to be whetted to a keener set, the ||jcannot vouch—that its image is engraven upon the rock J 
more it tasted of human blood. know; and that the aforesaid monster should have existed in 
“ Such was the fearful state of things, when the brave/||flesh and blood, is not more strange than other ‘real 
Owatoga, chief of this mighty sought out his priests, ||tions’ of this wondrous valley.” 
and with them retiring to a s fasted many days, f 
and with all the mummery, ion, sought the will 
UNROLLING A MUMMY. 


of the Great Spirit. At le ce, it was revealed 

to Owatoga, that the terribl o had hitherto elud-|| One of the Mummies brought from Egypt by Com. Elliott, 

ed their utmost sagacity, m royed. The mode/|and presented to the Washington Medical College of Balti- 
more, was disengaged from its ahead, the 20th inst. 








led joy and rejoicing succeeded the eventful 
ga was borne to the council room of the village 
nd each one gave himself up to the wild tumult 


















U was this. } victim was to be selected from 
as we learn from the Baltimore Athe , in presence of 


amongst the b of the tribe, who by religious 
rites was to be rthe sacrifice. Secondly, twenty, |\the class of medical students, and a nunfrous company of 
scientific gentlemen and theologians. 


equally as brave, eir stoutest bows and sharpest ar- 
mummy was enveloped in ample folds of cotton 


" rows, were to conc emselves near the spot of sacrifice.|| T 
The victim was to forth, and singly to take his stand ||clogiiy of several degrees of fineness, the outer layers having 

upon an exposed pu th@rock, where the ravenous bird laced transversely to the body, and the interior heing 
would be likely to seize upon him. Atthe moment ||l@Mgitudinally disposed, from the head to the feet. It was 
of descent the con arriors were to let fly their arrows ||mostly of a dark color, approaching that of oxidated iron, 
with thejassuranc e would fall. but a part ofthese cerements was found, which still retained 

one day 1 the braves, armed agreeably to/||the delicate softness, the whiteness and purity which it ori- 
the instruction ision, safely reached their hiding||ginally had, though twenty centuries of sepulture have 
— which 
e of t 










































a full view of the fatal platform. ||passed over it. Some of it was so decayed that it crumbled 
been kept profoundly secret, up||to dust when it was taken away from the body.’ A frag: 
. Judge then, the consternation, when, ||ment was discovered, containing an inscription, no, doubt 
n his ptoudeat robes, toga appeared at the head |/detailing the tribe, name, age, and occupation to which the 
ribe, himself the volu victim. The tears and/lindividual belonged. It was carefully preserved, and may 




























\be seen by calling upon the officers of the college. e 0 
the assemblage present had been pupils of pent’ 
we might not now be in darkness, with respect to the private 
history of him, whose bones we saw exposed before us. 
When the whole of the cloths had been taken away, amount- 
ing to about 50 yards, the bones and remaining softer parts, 
were exposed, the former perfectly preserved by the antiseptic 
character of the embalming materials. The tendons, liga- 
ments, and some remnants of muscular fibre, remained attach- 
ed to the larger joints, but so desiccated, and altered in color 
that an anatomist’s eye alone could detect them. It was the 
skeleton of an individual about five feet six inches high ; 
the bones of the lower limbs were perfect, part of the bones 
of the pelvis and spinal column were absent. The skull was 
examined also, and when compared with the separate speci- 
men from the catacombs, a very close resemblance was 






















































they overlie. 


and happy” republic are exceedi 
uneasy amid all the abundance of their blessings, and to 
seek, by some.change of place or occupation, for an improve- 
ment in their condition. 
emigration to the western wilds and prairies, there are con- 
tinually starting up a series-of intermittent and malignant 
lfevers of various types and degrees of virulence, but all 
tending greatly to disturb the elements of the social com- 
pact, and prevent the community from settling down in 
quiet dulness and inactivity. Year before last, the nation 
was parched and poisoned with a Texan fever. 
year the cold breezes from the great lakes brought on a 
Canada fever, which soon settled into a chill shivering ague, 
which now, after a short access of heat, seems settling down, 
rendering its subjects more sour and morose than ever. 


traced between them, in form, shape and developements. 
The one belonging to the mummy, contained one or two 
ounces of dried embalm-gums, as myrrh, benzoin and oli- 
banum. 

Another interesting relic which excited much attention, 
and which was placed on the specimen table at the same 
time, was the head of a Peruvian chief, in a fine state of 
preservation. This, although comparatively a modern cra- 
nium, goes far to prove that a knowledge of the art of pre- 
serving the bodies of the dead, was not altogether confined 
to the East. They are placed away in dry sands of that 
country, where animal flesh of any kind is never known to 
putrefy, but undergoes a kind of desiccation so perfect as 
to render the skin and muscles as hard as the bones which 
Those of the neck and face, in this specimen, 
were remarkably well shewn. From frequent handling, 
much hair—which was long and originally black, and cov- 
ering the scalp, had fallen off. We understand that this 
head was exhumed by Capt. Hardy of the ship Lafayette, in 
the neighborhood of Callao in Peru, and it is usually stated, 


upon the strength of a tradition among the Indians, that 
these bodies were buried in this site before Cortes led his 
invading armies into that country. 


The graves called 
Wackos, are to this day frequently searched for the purpose 


of procuring articles of value, precious metals, antique pot- 
tery, and other objects of interest, which exhibit a much 
higher state of civilization and the arts, than prevails in that 
country among the present race of natives. 





itizens of our “free 
prone to become 


Tue PRESENT Manta.— The good 


In addition to the regular fever for 


Last 


This year, however, the prevalent disease is of a milder 


type, —so much so indeed, and so pleasant in its effects, that 
many no doubt will deny its being a disease altogether. 
It is a fever, nevertheless ; and, though many of its subjects 
suffer no loss of comfort or of profit, yet there can be no 
doubt of an over €xcitement of the social system. 
refer to the silk fever: hy 


We 


It is raging at the presént time, and has been for some 


months from Maine to Virginia, and, to some small extent, 
all through the Southern and Western States. 
is of so mild and pleasant a description, as to be reckoned 
by many quite a blessing instead of an evil; more espe- 
cially as it supersedes and prevents the access of the more 
dangerous complaints above referred to. 


The disorder 


A most unaccountable number of mulberry trees have 


been sold this fall from the various plantations and nurse- 
ries scattered about the country, chiefly of the marus multi- 
caulis. The rage for possessing theth Wa® had no limit, but 
the want of means to purchase. As the tree is propagated 
with great ease, it. will, probably not be long before every 
farmer, gardener and housekeeper will have a full supply of 
them — unless indeed the mania shall change, and some new 
notion occupy the popular mind. 













securing universal equality to man ; and that is, to regard|| Sheffield, has at le completed his patent machines for the}|cases ; the whole of the inhabitanfs 
every honest employment as honorable, and then for every|/manufacture cf needles. He has in four rooms, one hun- 
man to learn, in whatsoever state he anay be, therewith to|/dred machines, carried by six horse steam power engines, 
be content, and to fulfil, with strict fidelity, the duties of his||capable of manufacturing fourteen millions of needles week- 
station, and to make every condition a post of honor. ly, which he will be enabled to afford at the singularly 


had some thoughts of raising his rent ; to which the farmer|| Aw orator, holding forth in favor of “ woman, dear, divine 
replied—‘“I am very much obliged to you, sir, indeed I|| woman,” concluded thus :—“Oh, my hearers, depend upon! 
cannot raise it myself.” it, nothing beats a good wife.” “I beg your pardon,” cried 


laziness, that he thought his son was very much afraid of|| One of the extraordinary features of Vienna consists in 

work. “ Afraid of work,” replied the father, “not at all—/|the number of handsome residences which are to be found|| jer annum in advance. Six copies to one address, $12.00. 

he will lay down and go to sleep close by the side of it.” under one roof. Of these the burgerspital is one which is !! must be post-paid, and directed téiiffie Publishers. 
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* | AM I NOT IFONDILY ‘TIEDINIE OWN? 


A CELEBRATED GERMAN AIR, ARRANGED FOR ONE TWO OR THREE riers yon 


SS 


ra ree fate pe ef 


mae thou reign’st in this bo-som, i a there hast thou thy throne; Thou, thou 
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ee ae: reign’stin this bo-som, There, there hast thou thy throne; Thou, thou 
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Sra Si: 


Am I not fond-ly thine own? 












Know'st that I love thee, Am I not fond-ly thine own? * Yes, yes, 







= See 


“ 
Know’st that I love thee, Am I not fond-ly thine own? Yes, yes, yes, ye} Am I not fond-ly thine own? 











2. Then, then, e’en as I love thee, 
Say, say, wilt thou love met 


ES a ee as ——-—— -Ff a. re } 
: Si cc-coteligsmncinnd a = am 
E S -f bd ee a De, IMME. a Thoughts, thoughts, tender and true, love, 


| 
HE 
| Say wilt thou cherish for met? 
} 
I 
| 





Yes, yes Ce 









ore thee, 
thine ; 
I love thee, 
p mine! 


3. Speak, speak, 
Say, say, ‘ 
Thou, thou, 
Say but that 

Yes, 
























UniversaL Equauity oF Man.—There is but one way of|| Macnine ror M acturine Neeptes.—Mr. Crocker of||said to contain ten distinct internal co 











twenty stair- 
bout two hun- 


dred, and the rental of the owners annum. 


Lecat Exoquence.—A young bae 
concluded his argument in a case of} 
with the following sublime burst : 
jury, the defendant’s hogs are peril 
over the fair fields of my client, with 
pokes —then—yes, then, indeed, 
fought, and bled, and died, in vain!” 


ods lawyer lately 
we clausium fregit, 
gentlemen of the 
to roam at large 
Bnity and without 
sour forefathers 


—-- price of one penny per thousand! 
A FARMER was once met by his landlord, who told him he Bioat 


. 


—_— one of his auditors, “‘a bad husband does.” 


A PERSON once said to a father whose son was noted for pom es hd 


ar 
Pfvrancs calls lying “ the vice 0 
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